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LUIGI BOCCHERINI. 


THe 28th of last May was the hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Luigi Boccherini, a composer whose music, 
with few exceptions, has been consigned to oblivion. He 
was born at Lucca, and various dates have been given ; 
the one in Riemann’s Dictionary of Music, February 19th, 
1743, is, however, now generally accepted. Boccherini 
received his first instruction from his father, an excellent 
performer on the double-bass, and he afterwards studied 
at Rome. From 1747-66 his father played both ’cello 
and double-bass in the municipal tana. while from 
1761 he was appointed ‘cellist in the opera orchestra, 
In 1768 the son’s performances on the ’cello at the 
Concert spirituel, Paris, brought him into notice, and 
his music into repute. We next hear of him at Madrid 
as compositore e virtuoso di camera of the Infanta Don 
Luis, after whose death he became Chamber-composer 
to Friedrich Wilhelm II. of Prussia. On the death of 
this monarch in 1797, Boccherini returned to Spain, 
where for a time he was befriended by Lucien Buona- 
parte, ambassador of the French Republic, to whom in 
1801 and 1802 he dedicated twelve string quintets (Op. 
60 and 62). The life pension granted to him by 
Friedrich Wilhelm probably ccased with that monarch’s 
death, for after that Boccherini became very poor : in 
1803 Mine. Gail found him at Madrid living with his 
children in a garret, over which he had constructed a 
wooden shelter, to which he could retire and work 
‘quietly to support himself and his family. 

Like Haydn he wae a prolific composer. The forms 
and fashions of music have greatly changed since the 
days of the“ father of the quartet,” many of whose works 
have also been consigned to oblivion. Time, however, 
has dealt less mercifully with Boccherini ; the familiar, 
delicate Minuet in a is really the only piece by which 
he is now known to the general public. Six Minuets, 
selected and arranged for pianoforte, were edited by 
tthe late Professor Pauer, and from these it will be seen 
that the Italian composer possessed the art of writing 
music of great simplicity, yet not lacking in charm and 
refinement. Performers on stringed instruments and 
«certain specialists are, of course, more or less acquainted 
with his chamber works. Two quartet movements, by 
the way, were published in “THe Monruty Musica. 
Recorb” in 1902: a Z’empo di Minuetto from Op. 1, No. 6, 
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and an Adagio from Op. 1, No. 4. In addition to these 
may be mentioned two ‘cello sonatas, edited by Carl 
Schroeder, and published in the C Massische Violoncell 
Musik series. Some musicians would look down upon 
these works as only fit for babes and sucklings. Music of 
this kind, however, is welcome to many players whose 
technique i is not very advanced, 

The fact that Boccherini wrote to please a king and 
a prince may perhaps account for the es 
character of many of his works. Much of Haydn's 
music, it may be argued, was written for a similar 
purpose. True, indeed ; but it is just that part of his 
art-work which has most suffered. Then in his later 
years Boccherini wrote, as stated, for money, and music 
of that kind is seldom long-lived. 

The reason generally assigned for the fate which has 
overtaken Boccherini’s art-work is that it lacks the life, 
the variety, humour, and strength generally, which char 
acterize that of his contemporary, Haydn. It was on 
this account probably that Puppo, the violinist, sur- 
named him “la femme de Haydn.” A _ Boccherini 
concert-programme wisely selected would in any case 
prove interesting ; it is quite possible that among the 
composer's numerous quartets and quintets there may 
be movements or even whole works which have been 
unjustly neglected ; or that, at any rate, Spohr’s verdict 
was unduly harsh and too sweeping. He was 
present at a musical gathering in Paris, at which one of 
the quintets of the Italian maestro was performed. The 
celebrated German composer and violinist was asked 
what he thought of it, and he replied, “I do not think 
it worthy of the name of music.” In a letter to the 
Artaria firm the Italian composer sent his respects to 
Haydn, and expressed his admiration of his genius. 
Haydn, in reply through Artaria, sent his ‘* best respects.’ 
Haydn’s somewhat cool reply need not be taken too 
seriously ; composers seldom, if ever, appreciated at their 
due value the works of their conte mporaries. 

Soccherini festivals have been held in various cities 
of Italy and Spain, notably, of course, at Lucca. Th- 
committee which organized this one heard that the 
tomb of the composer at Madrid, in which he breathed 
his last, had been lamentably neglected ; a petition has 
therefore been sent to the Spanish Government to allow 
Boccherini’s remains to be transferred to his native 
land, and to be reinterred in his native city. 
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‘SOME FORGOTTEN OPERAS. 
By Prorgssor E, Provi, Mvs.D. 
V.—SPONTINI’S “‘LA VESTALE.” 


(Concluded from page 126.) 








The Grand Pontiff (Pontifex Maximus,) with Priests and 
Vestals enter, calling for vengeance on the desecrators of the 
shrine ; at first they do not see Julia, who has fainted. In 
a recitative which is one of the finest in the work, the Grand 
Pontiff expresses his horror at the sacrilege. Berlioz describes 
this recitative as “ frightfully true in its melodic develop- 
ment, in its modulations and its instrumentation ; it is of a 
monumental grandeur ; everywhere is shown the menacing _ 
strength of a priest of Jupiter Tonans.” My readers will, I _ © @. 
am sure,’forgive a rather long extract : : 


No. 18. 
Maestoso e fiero. 


25 SS 


Gr. PontTire. 
oO crime! 
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trés lentement. 
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Jutta. Eh quoi! je vis em-co - ~- + re? 


The beautiful change of character in the music at the end 
of this passage, as Julia awakes from her swoon, will not 
escape notice. Questioned by the Grand Pontiff, Julia con- 
fesses that she loves, and asks to be led to death, as a release 
ee from her sufferings. A short chorus 

Sa bouche a prononcé l'arrét, 

la mort est due 4 son forfait,”’ 
leads to her touching prayer to Latona, of which I quote the 
opening sentence :— 

No. 19. 
Andantino espressivo. Jura. O - - des in- for - 
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From this point to the end of the second act the music is 
as Berlioz says, one immense crescendo,—not, of course, in 
the strictly literal sense of the term, but as regards the con- 
tinual heightening of the effect. Unfortunately, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to give any idea of it in words to those who 
do not know the work. The anathema of the priest, 
“ De ces lieux, prétresse adultére, 
préparez vous & sortir pour jamais : 
allez dans le sein de la terre, 
au jour dérober vos forfaits.” 
of a broadly declamatory character (Largo sostenuto,) and 
accompanied by the full orchestra, is succeeded by an 
allegro : 
“De son front que la honte accable, 
détachez ces bandeaux, ces voiles imposteurs, 
et livrez sa téte coupable 
aux mains sanglantes des licteurs.” 


These words are first sung by the Grand Pontiff, and then in 
a grand ensemble by the chorus of Vestals and a double chorus 
of Priests, while the Vestals strip from Julia her vestal robes 
and chaplet. Fiercer and fiercer grows the music, till at the 
end the Grand Pontiff throws a black veil over the head of 
Julia, who is led away by the lictors as the curtain falls. 

Before passing on, I cannot refrain from quoting Berlioz’s 
eloquent description of this finale. In his article, already so 
often referred to, he says :— 

“ For the anathema under which the Pontiff overwhelms 
his victim, as well as for the stretia, all description is as 
impotent as it is useless for anyone who has not heard them. 
It is there above all that we recognize the power of that 
orchestra of Spontini, which, in spite of the varied develop- 
ments of modern instrumentation, has remained majestic, 
beautiful in its forms, antique in its drapery, and brilliant as 
on the day when it sprang fully armed from the brain of its 
author. One throbs with pain under the incessant reper- 
cussions of the pitiless rhythm of the syllabic double chorus of 
priests, contrasting with the wailing melody of the weeping 
vestals. But the divine anguish of the hearer only reaches 
its height at the point where, abandoning the use of the hur- 
ried rhythm, instruments and voices, some in sustained notes 
others in tremolo, pour forth in continuous torrents the 
strident chords of the ration. This is the culminating 
point of that crescendo which has been growing more and more 
animated during all the latter half of the second act, and to 
which, to my mind, no other can be compared for its immen- 
sity and the formidable slowness of its progress. During the 
great performances of this Olympian scene, at the Conser- 
vatoire and at the Paris opera, all tremble—the public, the 
performers, the building itself, which, metallized from floor 
to roof, seems, like a colossal gong, to give forth sinister 
vibrations. The resources of smaller theatres are insufficient 
to produce this strange phenomenon.” | 
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The third act shows the place of execution,—the “ Sceler- 
atus ager.” On the stage are seen three tombs of pyramidal 
form ; two are closed with a black stone, on which are in- 
scribed in letters of gold the name of the virgin buried there, 
and the date of her death. The third tomb, destined for 
Julia, is open ; steps lead down to the interior. When, after 
a sombre orchestral prelude, the curtain rises, Licinius is 
seen alone, in the greatest distress and agitation, as he looks 
at the open tomb. In his air “Non, non, je vis encore ” 
he expresses his determination to defend her life. I quote 
the opening bars :— 

No. 20. 


Lictsius. Non, | 
Presto agitato 





Cinna enters, and tells Licinius that there is nothing to hope 
from the army, but that he has brought with him a select 
troop of warriors and friends, who are waiting near-by. for 


the signal. In a vigorous, but not very striking air, 
“Ce n’est plus le temps d’écouter 
les vains conseils de la prudence,” 
he expresses his resolve to die at the side of his friend. 
The Grand Pontiff is seen approaching, accompanied by 
the Chief of the Aruspices ; and Cinna advises Licinius, before 
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attempting an unequal combat, to intercede with the priest 
on Julia’s behalf. In a very dramatic recitative, in which 
the impassioned utterances of Licinius are strongly contrasted 
with the cold and passionless replies of the priest, the former 
finds that his mediation is in vain. Then follows a great duet 
hetween the two, which Weber declared to be one of the most 
astonishing that he knew. The contrast already noted in the 
preceding recitative is even more forcibly shown here. 
Licinius begins :— 
21. Allegro con forza, 


issn 1us. C'est a t de trem - bler, 


trem - bler, dans ma jus 


aS = 


mon bras peut ¢ bran-ler ...... 
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At the end of this duet Licinius goes out, to summon his sup- 
porters to his aid. The Chief of the Aruspices advises the 
Grand Pontiff to defer the sacrifice, as Licinius is powerful 
and popular; the priest replies :— 


“ De nos divins autels la gloire est assurée. 
Suivons notre devoir, et laissons faire aux dieux.” 


On this point Wagner gives us some very curious informa- 
tion with regard to Spontini’s views. Speaking of the re- 
hearsals with the principals at Dresden, he says :— 


“To the not very gifted, and rather rough singer of the 
High Priest he (i.e. Spontini) gave a detailed lesson on the 
conception of his part, which he was to infer from the con- 
versation with the Aruspex; namely, that here he was to 
see that the whole only rested on priestly deception, and was 
calculated on the turning to account of superstition. The 
Pontiff was to let it be understood that he did not fear his 
opponent, even at the head of the Roman army, because, if 
the worst came to the worst, he had his machinery ready, by 
which, as soon as there was nothing else to be done, he could 
miraculously kindle again the extinguished fire of Vesta ; 
thus, even if Julia should escape de sath, the power of the 
priests would remain unimpugned.” 


Whether this was also the intention of the librettist, 
Wagner does not inform us; it seems extremely doubtful. 

Julia now enters, led in by the lictors, and surrounded 
by her relatives and a chorus of young girls. An extinguished 
altar is borne before her; vestals carry the ornaments of 
their condemned sister. The funeral march is one of the 
most impressive numbers of the score. Notice tho sinister 
effect of the detached pianissimo chords for the trombones 
in the opening bars; the chorus of male voices is here heard 
behind the scenes. 
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The march begins very softly, gradually increasing in volume 
of tone as the procession’ advances,{ and reaching a fortissimo 
at the I7th bar. After) ten, bars for, the full orchestra, a 
chorus of the vestals and young girls sing a plaintive lament, 


Co MMeNCINg 2— | cite ind eens end, 


No. 24. 
Sop. 1, 2. 
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— T —_— — — —. 


Tant de jeu - 


Violas. - 
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and the two choirs are subsequently heard in combination. 
The whole of this number is magnificently scored, but no 
description will convey any idea of the effect. 

This movement is followed by a duettino for Julia and the 
Grand Vestal, in which the former asks for the blessing of the 
latter; after which the Grand Pontiff orders the vestals to 
hang the veil of the faithless priestess on the profaned altar : 
if Vesta pardons, the flame from heaven will consume it. A 
beautiful prayer of the vestals, imploring the mercy of the 


| goddess, of which I quote the opening 


No. 25. 
Andante espre 
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leads to a recitative by the priest: 
“Les dieux ont prononcé son juste chitiment ; 
la mort doit expier son crime. 
Licteurs, dans son tombeau descendez la victime.”’ 
I reluctantly refrain from quoting Julia’s air, bidding fare- 
well to her lover, 
“Toi que je laisse sur la terre, 
mortel que je n’ose nommer,” 
because a longer extract than there is room for would be 
needed to do justice to it. Especially touching is the close, 
which bears the direction “d’une voix qui s’éteint,” to the 
words, 
“et mon dernier soupir s exhale encor vers toi.” 
The lictors place a lighted lamp in her hand, and lead her 
down into the tomb. 

At this moment Licinius, Cinna, and a troop of soldiers 
rush in. Licinius says that he is the criminal who deserves 
the vengeance of Vesta, and that Julia is innocent. Julia, 
from within the tomb, hears his voice, and, to save his life, 
declares that she does not know him. The Grand Pontiff 
calls on the people to defend their altars, while Licinius urges 
his followers to protect innocence. The lictors close the 
entrance of the tomb, in front of which the supporters of the 
priest and the adherents of Licinius prepare to fight. At 
this moment the sky grows dark, and a violent thunderstorm 
comes on. The affrighted soldiers refrain from fighting. 
Suddenly a thunderboit strikes the altar, consumes the veil, 
and rekindles the sacred fire. The Grand Pontiff declares 
that Heaven by a miracle has shown its will; that Mars has 
disarmed the wrath of Vesta, who releases her priestess from 
her vows. Meanwhile, Licinius and Cinna have gone down 
into the tomb, from which they have brought back Julia, who 
has fainted ; she gradually recovers her senses. The Grand 
Pontiff tells the vestals to carry back the sacred fire to the 
altar, and the lovers to betake themselves to the temple of 
Venus Erycina to offer their thanks. To the strains of the 
chorus, “‘ Feu créateur, ime du monde” (see No. 12,) all 
depart. The greater part of this scene is set as a chorus with 
independent accompaniment ; it will readily be understood 
that no isolated passages can be quoted. 

The scene now changes to the circus of Flora and the 
temple of Venus Erycina. A general chorus and dance, of 
which I give the opening bars,— 


No. 26. 


indantino grazioso mossu. 
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interspersed with solo passages for Julia and Licinius, is fo)- 
lowed by a long and elaborate ballet, occupying forty-five pages 
of the score, with which the opera concludes. In this final 
scene Spontini has introduced the harp for the first time 
throughout the work; some of the movements contain 
parts for two of these instruments. 

Though I feel that in this analysis I have done but verv 
imperfect justice to my subject, I trust I have said enough 
to show that La Vestale is an opera of more than ordinary 
interest and value. I have already spoken of the brilliant 
success that it achieved on its first production ; it will interest 
my readers if I give the verdict of one of the composer’s most 
distinguished contemporaries. Napoleon had _ instituted 
decennial prizes, to be given by the Institute of France to 
the works judged most worthy. The judges for the musical 
section were Méhul, Gossec, and Grétry, who had to recom- 
mend for the prize the most remarkable opera produced 
within ten years. Their report, which was drawn up by 
M¢hul, was in the following terms :— 

“ This opera (La Vestale) has obtained a brilliant and last- 
ing success. The composer has had the advantage of applying 
his talent to an interesting and really tragic subject. His 
music has verve, brilliancy, and often grace. One has con- 
stantly and rightly applauded two great airs, of a fine style, 
and beautiful expression, two choruses of a religious and 
touching character, and the finale of the second act, the effect 
of which is at once touching and agreeable. The incontest- 
able merit and the superiority of the success of La Vestale do 
not allow the jury to hesitate in recommending this opera as 
worthy of the prize.” / 

M. Clément, in his Dictionnaire lyrique, informs us that 
the work was revived at the Paris Opera in 1854, with’only 
moderate success,—a fact which he attributes partly to an 
indifferent performance, and partly to the inability of the 
French public to understand the music. On this point Berlioz 
says :— 

" “ The theatres have not kept the work in their repertoire, 
and this is an advantage on which the admirers of Spontini 
may congratulate themselves. Its performance requires, 
in fact, qualities which are becoming more and more 
rare. It imperiously demands fine voices trained in the 
grand style, singers endowed with something more 
than talent; in order properly to perform works of this 
nature, chorvees are needed who can sing and act; we 
need a power‘al orchestra, a conductor of great ability, to 
direct and animate it; above all, the ensemble of the per- 
formers must be penetrated by a feeling for expression, a 
feeling almost extinct to-day in Europe, where the most 
enormous absurdities are wonderfully popular; where the 
most trivial, and above all the falsest style has the most 
chances of success.” 

So far as I can ascertain, La Vestale has only once been 
given in England. It was twice announced (in 1866, 1867,) in 
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Mapleson’s prospectus at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the 
late Mile. Titiens as Julia, but not performed. Through the 
kindness of a correspondent, I learn that the opera was really 
given in London at the opera in 1826. In Ebers’s Seven Years 
«t' the:King’s Theatre (London, 1828) we read (p. 331) :— 


“ The Opera opened for the season on the 2nd of December 
with La Vestale, an opera of Spontini’s, and the one by which 
he is principally known. He objected to its performance in 
London, considering the means of representation there in- 
adequate to do justice to its composition. To whatever cause 
it might be attributed, La Vestale met with very moderate 
success in London.” 


These causes may be inferred with tolerable certainty 
from contemporary notices. From the “ Harmonicon” of 
January, 1827, we learn that Madame Caradori-Allan—a 
charming singer of light opera—took the part of Julia, for 
which she had not voice enough, and to which her style was 
quite unsuited ; that the stage of the King’s Theatre was not 
half deep enough; and that the chorus “ consists of a half- 
paid, half-taught handful of starvelings.”” It will be readily 
imagined how an opera in which the great choral ensembles 
are so important a feature fared under such circumstances. 

Another criticism of the day shows the performance to 
have been little better than a burlesque :— 


“The manner in which this opera is got up baffles all 
description. We have in the year 269 of the Roman Empire 
a band of modern instruments parading the stage with a large 
drum, bearing conspicuously upon it the arms of George IV. 
Then comes an eruption of a burning mountain in the City of 
Rome! At the close we have a descent of the Gods and 
Goddesses . . . into a burial ground, to be present at a féte 
given therein, that enlivening spot being selected for rejoicings 
and dances.’ 


=. It is perfectly clear from these notices that Spontini’s 


opera has never had a fair chance in this country. There is no 
probability that it will ever be brought forward at the opera ; 
and if it were. it would hardly be a popular success : its style 
differs too greatly from that of the modern operas at present 
in vogue. But to musicians its revival would be an event 
of very great interest. The Royal College of Music has lately 
done a real service to art by producing Gluck’s Alceste. I 
should like in concluding this article, to suggest to the authori- 
ties of that institution whether they could not confer a further 
benefit upon musicians by bringing once more to a hearing 
this great, and (except in Germany) entirely forgotten opera. 


THE 
*L’ORACOLO” AND 


OPERA. 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 
Ir is « little curious that the two novelties produced during the 
opera season should have been on Chinese and Japanese 
subjects, and that both should be by Italians, a nation which, 
one may well suppose, is far removed from appreciating the 
quietude of the yellow races. For no reason which will bear 
close analysis, perhaps, it seems to me that a French composer 
of the modern school would have been more successful than 
either of the Italian musicians in catching the characteristic 
restraint of emotion of the Chinese and the Japanese. It may be 
that I have nothing more substantial to put forward than the 
charm and finesse of Pierre Loti in his short stories dealing 
with Japanese life. His ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme ’’ remaias 
in the mind as a true portrait of the Japanese woman, and 
uite unreasonably one expects a musical replica of that 
sketch, Puccini is not the most blatant of the modern Italian 
school, his ‘* La Tosea’’ stands almost by itself in his de- 
velopment. He has always shown a wonderfully skilful touch 
in creating musical atmosphere. But he had to face grave 
difficulties in setting Belasco’s play to music. Even with our 
knowledge of the Japanese since the war broke out, it is not 





yet possible for the average European to enter fully into their 
minds. They are still a curious people who order their life 
with wonderful art, and beautify it with touches which make 
us seem a nation of clumsy Philistines in comparison. But 
though we may recognize this aspect of the Eastern nation, 
we do not think of them as a people with natural human 
emotions, 

Belasco’s play, too, deals with what may be called the old- 
fashioned Japanese. You feel that the emotions of Madame 
Butterfly should be tinged with a strange local colour, but 
musically that local colour is impossible to create. Puccini 
attempts it, and to a certain extent is very successful, but im- 
mediately his drama rises to tragedy his heroine becomes a 
modern operatic Italian. Her Japanese character is then 
thrown off as a mask at a fancy-dress ball, and she becomes 
merely a prima-donna, The effect is that the emotions 
expressed seem a little unreal. Signor Franco Leoni had an 
even more difficult task in setting ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub’’ 
to music. In that thrilling little play all the characters are 
Chinese, and their actions and ideas are impossible to any 
nation but the Chinese. Puccini has at least the advantage of 
three American characters to lift the drama on to the plane 
where we Europeans can appreciate it. But the thrill of ** The 
Cat and the Cherub’’ was caused by the disparity of the 
ferocious sentiments of the characters and their deadly calm 
expression. I do not see how that could be illustrated by 
music, an art, as we know it in Europe, which is pre-eminently 
the language of emotion. In realizing what had only been 
suggested in the play, the composer had to let go the very 
factor which made the play so thrilling. Im this sense both 
operas are more a tour de force than an artistic achievement. 

heir appeal is to Europeans, and yet the subject matter is not 
European drama, 

I felt this particularly at the close of ‘*‘ Madame Butterfly.” 
In one sense the character of the Japanese girl, as the victim 
of a white man’s selfish sensualism, has her counterpart in 
European life, but the little drama would hardly be dignified 
by the name of tragedy. It would be a sordid enough little 
atfair. In the play and the opera it is only raised to the point 
of tragedy by the purely Japanese ideal of suicide as an 
honourable means of escaping from dishonour. The motive is 
not European. If a man or a woman commits suicide here it 
is so because dishonour or great grief cannot be faced. The 
motive does not rise to tragedy ; but from the Japanese point 
of view it does, Andin the last speech of Madame Butterfly 
Puccini has treated the idea from that standpoint. Then he 
has had the difficulty of a set of characters whose emotions 
never rise to musical pitch. His heroine, with her acceptance 
of the American lieutenant as a husband, is actuated by none 
of the ideas with which a European can sympathize, It is not 
passion ; it is not merely indifference ; but a curiously naive 
enjoyment of the honour paid to her. Then Pinkerton is never 
really in love; his strongest emotion is regret for the conse- 
quences of his temporary marriage. In the first act we have 
the conventional love duet of opera, but when you think of the 
matter it is clear that the feelings of both man and woman are 
not really strong enough to demand musical expression. After- 
wards the Butterfly herself is in love with the man who has 
used her so cruelly, and thenceforth she becomes a real musical 
figure. Pinkerton has his only musical moment in the ex- 
pression of his regret. The American consul is also not a 
figure for music drama. In two of the minor characters, 
Suzuki and Bonzo, Puccini has had better material to his hand, 
bat the opera as a whole suffers from the one-sided character 
of the emotions expressed. Practically, Madame Butterfly is 
the only human being in the opera who has any deep or real 
feeling ; she alone requires musical treatment; the others 
might just as well speak as sing. 

ere is also the usual mistake of the modern Italian school 
in supposing that anything can be set to music. There is a 
deal of prosaic dialogue which is actually antipathetic to 
music. The composer has employed his usual formula of 
casting this scrappy talk into a melodious whole, by making 
each speech a sentence of a melody and combining it with a 
melodious orchestra. It is cleverly done, but you feel that the 
stage interest, in a musical sense, wavers and grows lifeless, 
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I have entered ut length into these aspects of ‘* Madame 
Butterfly ” in order to account for the unreality of its emotional 
appeal, “an unreality which struck me at the full rehearsal, 
and was afterwards emphasized at the first performance. The 
facile method of accounting for this failure of appeal is to 
state that the composer’s inspiration has given out. It may 
certainly be that Puccini has not succeeded in writing any 
great melody, but, on the other hand, his music is full of the 
right character, especially that assigned to the Butterfly. It 
is not, and should not be, heroic. Butterfly is not an Isolde or 
a Brimnhilde ; she is not even a Santuzza or an Aida, and the 
composer has been most. successful in inventing a musical style 
which portrays the nairct/ of the Japanese girl. If there were 
only some other character with the same emotional reality, the 
opera would make a much more poignant effect. 

On its strictly musical side (I refuse to judge an opera only 
by its music) the score of ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’ is a great 
advance on anything Puccini has yet done. The treatment of 
the themes is more elastic, and shows much greater skill; the 
orchestral music is more continuous and symphonic; the 
scoring is less obvious, and the vocal style is more subtle. 
As in his other operas, the composer has shown himself to be a 
master of musical atmosphere. He obtains his effects very 
simply, but they often hit the mark with unerring aim, That 
is exactly what a composer of mere talent cannot achieve. As 
an instance, Signor Leoni has attempted the same thing in his 
** L’Oracolo.”’ He makes use of all kinds of strange 
auxiliaries to the usual orchestra. We hear Chinese bells 
and clocks behind the scenes, and, of course, there is a 
celesta in the orchestra. He has made use of certain modes 
which sound as if they might be Chinese, but 1 cannot re- 
member any part of the score which creates the right atmo- 
sphere. The most successful parts of the opera are those in 
which Signor Leoni has fallen back on his undoubted talent 
for writing suave melody of a drawing-room, ballad type. It 
is difficult to say how he could have got the right atmosphere 
into his music, but Chinese who sing as if they were char- 
acters in a modern Italian opera do not stimulate the imagi- 
nation. It is possible that the composer might have obtained 
the right effect if he had given his characters a monotonous 
kind of chant to sing, and left the realization of the emotions 
(which should not be realized on the stage if the character of 
the piece is to be preserved) to the orchestra. Signor Leoni 
has done this in one instance, that of the learned doctor, and 
consequently he is the one character in the opera which has 
some reality. For the rest the score of ‘* L’Oracolo”’ is not 
remarkable for originality or for any quality which would lift 
it above mere clever music-making. Puccini's opera has those 
qualities, and with all its faults there is a charm and poetry in 
the music. 

Both works were mounted and stage-managed with the 
intelligence which is always shown at Covent Garden when a 
new opera is produced. The stage-manager has then no arid 
conventions to fight. The performances, too, were excellent. 
In ** L'Oracolo’’ Mile. Donalda sang with much charm, and 
Signor Scotti, as the sinister keeper of an opium den, did all 
that could be expected, considering that the composer has 
conceived him as an Italian. M. Marcoux was impressive as 
the learned doctor, but M. Dalmores as Sans-Lui made no 
kind of pretence to be anything but a French tenor. In 
Puccini s opera the chief vé/e is, of course, that of Madame 
Butterfly. It is, I should think, one of the longest parts in 
modern opera, and the music, although grateful to sing, is by 
no means easy. Mlle. Destinn had a great success, and she 
thoroughly deserved the enthusiasm with which her singing 
was received, but she was hardly inside the character. Her 
Madame Butterfly was unquestionably Teutonic, and she failed 
to convey the full fascination of the music, nor did she act 
with any special understanding of the part. Judged from 
purely operatic ideals it was an effective impersonation, but it 
remained purely operatic. Signor Caruso gave the love duet 
the weight of his beautiful voice, and Signor Scotti was 
excellent as the American Consul. The small part of the 
faithful maid, Suzuki, was sung and acted with poignant 
sincerity by Mme. Lejeune. 

Apart from these two operas there is not much worth 
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chronicling of the remainder of the season. Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée ’” 
was revived to fill the bill with ‘‘ L’Uracolo.’’ The old opera 
had been well prepared, but it was unfortunate that Mme. 
Kirxby Lunn, the Urfeo, was suffering from an indisposition 
which prevented her from giving full value to the music, In 
other respects her impersonation had many elements of gran- 
deur. Among other things ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was given a 
performance which compared very favourably with the per 
functory representations which at one time were all we could 
expect when Mozart’s opera was mounted at Covent Garden. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls was an essentially Mozartian Donna 
Elvira, and Mile. Donalda, the young singer who has been the 
new success at Covent Garden, sang very prettily as Zerlina. 
Mile, Destinn was a tragic Donna Anna, but she attempted the 
wrong kind of emotion for Mozart. The artist in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” must allow the music to tell its own emotional tale. 
Any forcing of the note destroys the symmetry of the musical 
design. Signor Caruso, for this reason, was not an ideal Don 
Octavio. e sang very beautifully, but many of his essen 
tially Italian tricks of vocalism seemed to me out of place. 
The last two weeks of the season, following the production 
of ‘*Madame Butterfiy,’’ were devoted to repetitions of one 
sort or another. It cannot be said that the season, apart 
from the Wagnerian performances, under the direction of 
Dr. Richter, has been of the utmost interest. The time has 
come, I think, when the management might well consider the 
advisability of adding to the répertvire some new operas or 
revivals of some old works which have not been heard in 
London for several years. But the difficulties of producing new 
operas at Covent Garden are immense, and, as it was, there 
was no opportunity of mounting ‘‘ Andrea Chenier,” one of 
the novelties promised at the beginning of the season. An 
autumn series of performances with the San Carlo troupe is 
announced to commence early in October, and it is possible 
that we shall hear several new operas then, among them 
a revised version of Puccini's ‘‘ Edgar,”’ a composition that 
immediately preceded his ‘‘ Manon Lescaut.’’ ‘the Waldorf 
season can hardly be called a success. It has proved, however, 
that there is a public for opera at cheap prices, for the 
cheaper parts of the house have been well patronized. Nothing 
of importance was done since [| wrote of the season in my last 
article, 
E. A. Bavonan. 





ALBERT LUSCHHORN. 


Tuts Nestor of teachers at Berlin, who passed away on the 
ith of June, was born on the 27th of June, 1819, in the 
city in which he died. Much has happened in the musical 
world since that time. Hummel, who settled at Weimar in 
that year, was then at the zenith of his fame ; Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Liszt were as yet children ; while Clara Schumann, 
who died at a ripe age nine years ago, wae born about three 
months after Léschhorn. Comparisons of this kind enable us 
the better to feel what changes anyone having lived so long a 
life must have witnessed. The names too of the teachers 
under whom Léschhorn prosecuted his musical studies also 
point to a remote past. Four are named: Ludwig Berger, 
Grell, A. W. Bach, and Killitschgy. Léschhorn studied with 
the first from 1837 to 1839, in which year Berger died. The 
name is well known, and among his pupils were Mendelssohn 
and Henselt. Grell, the first conductor of the Singakademie, 
was highly esteemed as a teacher of composition. A. W. Bach 
was another teacher (organ) from whom Mendelssohn received 
instruction. Rudolph Killitschgy was a highly esteemed 
teacher, one of Berger's best pupils, and became teacher of the 
pianoforte at the Royal Institute for Church Music. Lisch- 
horn apparently was his immediate successor, for he was 
appointed pianoforte teacher there in 1851, the year in which 
Killitschgy died. In 1847, Léschhorn, in conjunction with 
Adolf and Julius Stahiknecht, established chamber music 
concerts ; for although he is chiefly known as a composer of 
educational music, he was an excellent pianist. He received 
his title of Professor of Music in 1858, His life, devoted 
largely to teaching and writing, does not appear to have been 
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an eventful one; the dictionaries record nothing beyond what 
we have stated. He was a prolific composer, and he 
thoroughly understood the art of combining wtile dulci, as 
may be seen in his Album, containing 20 Melodiése Tonbilder, 
which thoroughly deserves its titk. Then there are the 
‘* Scenes from Childhood ’’ (Op. 96, Books 1 and 2, and Op. 100, 
Books | and 2), short pieces with engaging titles : some serious 
(‘Sunday Morning ’’ and ‘In Church’’); some reposeful 
(‘Evening Rest’? and ‘‘ Cradle Song’’); some humorous 
(‘*The Dancing Bear”); and some with quiet touches of 
realism (‘‘In the Boat ” and ‘‘ The Cuckoo”’). Then there 
are the Progressive Stadies for beginners (Op. 65); the 33 
Studies (Op. 66) for more advanced players; the 18 for 
‘advanced ’’ players. We would also mention the excellent 
Instructive Sonatinas bearing the opus numbers 125, 126, 
127, 178, 179, and 180; the Melodic Studies (Op. 192-7), and 
the three ably written Instructive Sonatas (Op. 101). 


MUSIC IN CINCINNATI. 


Owe of Mrs. Cotes’ characters refers to Cineinnati, Ohio, 
U.S8.A., as “ the place where people make millions in tinned 
pork ;’’ Cincinnati has been an excellent packer, and there is 
no strong affinity between melody and meat, yet the city is 
famous among the towns of the Middle States as a musical 
centre. 

This section of our country manufactures part of its music, 
and imports part from cities more or less foreign. ‘‘ All sorts 
and conditions” of schools, for the training of the artistic and 
inartistic young, are to be found, and students are put under 
the charge of instructors from many lands; German and 
Italian professors predominate, but there are representatives of 
other countries, even of America. Occasionally an American 
evolves something distinctive from the cosmopolitan mass of 
ideals presented to him, but the systems of teaching generally 
represent the principles of some master in Europe. Lectures 
on music abound both in conservatories and in women’s 
clubs, but papers, devoted to the history of sweet sounds, do 
not often rustle behind the doors of men’s club-rooms in this 
part of the world. 

In 1894 the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert ; home orchestras had been heard here previously, but 
the city had been without any true example of the complex 
modern instrument for several years when the present band was 
organized, In 1895 this body was put under the guidance of 
Mr. Frank van der Stucken ; there are quite diverse opinions 
regarding this leader's musical merits, but there can be no 
question about his thorough industry. Patience, on the part 
of players and listeners, has brought us past the time when 
the wood-winds diversified the classics by prping in unexpected 
places. A list of the musicians in the orchestra reads like a 
roll-call of the nations, but some of the owners of foreign 
names were born on American soil, their fathers, or even 
grandfathers, crossed the great sea; however, only a few 
musical artists could trace their ancestry to the pioneers who 
cut trails through the land of the Indians. Ten programmes 
were arranged for concerts to be given every two weeks during 
the winter. Here is the list of the works selected for the per- 
formances on February 10th and 11th:—Symphony No. 1, p 
major, Svendsen ; ‘* La Fiancée du Timbalier,”” Op. 82, Saint- 
Saéns ; Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4, @ major, Bach; ‘Sea 
Pictures,’’ two songs from Op. 37, Elgar: overture to ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,’ Wagner. Miss Muriel Foster was the 
soloist, and delighted many with the English songs. Sym- 
phonies by Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, and 
‘Tschaikowsky have been given during this season; the 
classics have been well represented, and modern wonders, 
beautiful or queer, have been ‘*‘ heard in our land.”’ The 
‘* Festival of Pan,” Op. 9, by Converse, is the one American 
composition which has been «admitted to the Cincinnati 
Orchestra concerts this winter. 

The artists who have sung or played ‘vith the orchestra are 
—Gadski,de Pachmann, Campanari, Hekking and Hofmann. 
The prices are moderate for all except those who elect to pay 
large amounts for the benefit of art; bus three popular per- 
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formances, with tickets at about one or two shillings apiece, 
were given on Sunday afternoons during the spring. 

There have been fewer concerts by virtuosi than usual this 
season ; but de Pachmann spent an afternoon playing the dreams 
of Chopin, Bispham gave a recital chiefly of old folk-songs, 
and Madame Gudski gave a recital of many varieties of lyrics, 
and a few examples of dramatic work. Paderewski will soon* 
bring together an audience that will probably fill the 3,650 seats 
of Music Hall, and Eugen d’Albert will be heard before the 
summer. Madame Schumann-Heink has lately added to the 
merriment of this region in the comic opera ‘‘ Love’s Lottery,” 
and now those interested in music are growing serious, pre 
paring for the sacred ‘‘ Parsifal;’’ the music drama will be 
presented in English, under the direction of Savage, and 
later will be sung by German exiles from Bayreuth, under 
the management of Conried. Many Americans feel scruples 
about the performance of the great work contrary to its 
creator's will, but their consciences will not prevent their 
attendance, and the managers are doubtless content. Mr. 
Conried will consider the happiness of the anti- Wagnerites, 
and give “Les Huguenots,” with Nordica and Sembrich n 
the cast, and ** La Gioconda,”’ with Caruso in\a leading ré/r 

The choral societies of Cincinnati are probably among the 
most effective organizations for the diffusion of musical 
culture. An excellent quality of tone distinguishes the best of 
these. This statement is trae, though it may seem hardly 
credible to one who has heard only the erratic speaking voic. 
that travels abroad to discuss Europe. There are many grades 
of singing societies, ranging from boys’ glee clubs to the May 
Festival Chorus. The Orpheus and Apollo Clubs are among 
the lest known associations; only men sing in the Orpheus 
chorus, but Apollo has weleomed women’s voices. This club, 
under the direction of Mr. B. W. Foley, has lone been famous 
tor its delicate phrasing and polish. The biennial May Festival 
is still the most important musical experience of Cincinnati 
and the surrounding towns, and the Festival is of great 
American antiquity, for it dates from 1873. The training of 
the chorus has been in the charge of Mr. E, W. Glover for 
several years, and has reached a high degree of excellence 
Time and tune are honoured, soft singing has been made 
possible, and fine climaxes have been attained ; great dramatic 
expression could hardly be expected of so large a body, and, 
at the last Festival the chorus of demons in Elgar’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius ” sang with an amiability hardly to be expected 
of their kind. The actual direction of the Festivals has always 
been in the care of Mr. Theodore Thomas, and his orchestra 
has played for the concerts. All musical America mourned the 
loss of the great leader, but, after Chicago, Cincinnati must 
feel the deepest sorrow ; Thomas lived here at one time, and 
has always remained a great musical guide for the city. A 
Memorial Concert to the late conductor will soon be given 
here ; the Chicago Orchestra offers its services, and the chorus 
will pay all expenses so that no admission need be charged. 
When the great friend of music in America died he had 
already arranged for the performance of Elgar’s “* Aposties,”’ 
and of Mozart's ‘* Requiem ”’ at the next Festival. The latter 
work will be particularly fitting now.* Study goes on, buat no 
arrangements have been announced for the leadership of the 
concerts to be given in May, 1906. 

Remarkable musical gifts are hardly characteristic of this 
part of the country, but the rapid increase 6f the German 
population here will probably affect the conditions. At 
present, the negroes are generally the most musical children to 
be found in the Middle States. The little black boy may not 
feel as deep a patriotism as his white compatriot, but he can 
better express his sentiments in song, and hums or whistles the 
national airs more tunefully ; moreover his movements in time 
to the music of the streets show «a more accurate sense of 
rhythm. More wealth and energy are devoted to music each 
year, and there is constant improvement in the opportunities 
forthe young; but the leading commercial spirits are still 
erecting buildings of sixteen or seventeen storeys in Cincinnati, 
and the monster edifices cast their long shadows on other arts 
besides architecture Aice Hattam. 


The publication of this article has been unavoidably delayed. 
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CLOSING OF THE PARIS SEASON. 


Stevor Sonzocno made a great mistake in opening his Italian 
Season with Giordano’s ‘* Andrea Chenier,’’ the weakest work 
of his répertoire, and ending with the anti-artistic pasticcio, 
entitled ‘* Chopin.” 

The latter work, produced on Tuesday, June 13th, is in four 
acts, composed exclusively on Chopin mel sdies: the libretto is 
by Signor Angelo Orvieto, and the score by Signor ;Giacomo 
Orefice. 

To construct a whole lyric drama by means of thematic 
quotations and transcriptions for orch»stra of music written 
exclusively for the piano, is to give, as substitute for individual] 
creation, mere arrangement and adaptation; and for this and 
other reasons we cannot attach any sesthetic importance to this 
lyric drama, which, in a moderate way, can only be con- 
sidered as a curiosity. 

Signor Orvieto, to justify his fantastic idea, has published 
at the head of his poem the following citation from ‘* L’ Histoire 
de ma vie,’ by George Sand :~- 

‘* Un jour viendra od l'on orchestrera la musique de Chopin 
sans rien changer A sa partition de piano, et ot tout le 
monde verra que ce génie aussi vaste, aussi complet, aussi 
savant que celui des plus grands maitres qu'il s’était assimilés, 
a gardé une individualité encore plus exquise que celle de 
Sébastian Bach, encore plus puissante que celle de Beethoven, 
encore plus dramatique que celle de Weber,” etc., etc. 

(George Sand never enjoyed the reputation of being a 
musician, but these words prove her absolute incompetence as 
regards the art. No parallel can possibly be drawn between 
Bach, Beethoven, Weber and Chopin. 

And again, George Sand ignored absolutely the compara- 
tive qualities of the piano and the orchestra. The forms, 
essentially pianistic, of Chopin’s music lose all their esthetic 
interest by orchestral transposition. The nature of Chopin’s 


personality as revealed in his music is too precious to be 
perverted as it has been by Signor Orefice. 


One can excuse Signor Orvieto for his fantastic libretto. 
Authors can select any hero .they like, and create for him a 
spevial individuality. The scenes in which Signor Orvieto 
presents Chopin may be good or bad—that is a matter con- 
nected with the librettist’s personal conception of his hero. 
Signor Orefice, however, does not produce a single personal 
melodic idea, and those belonging to Chopin are not always in 
keeping with the dramatic sitaations. The scene of the first 
act is laid in a Polish village. Chopin is there with his sister 
Stella, gazing indifferently at the peasants; it is Christmas 
Eve, and they are on their way to church. The second act 
opens in the neighbourhood of Paris, in the house of Flora, the 
sweetheart of the master who already bears on his face signs of 
premature death. Chopin extemporizes a Nocturne on the 
piano, and sings of Flora’s love. In the third act, « terrible 
storm is raging over the island of Majorca. After struggling 
against the furious tempest, Flora arrives in a small boat, 
but her companion, a young girl named Grazia, is drowned, 
The last tableau represents Chopin, nursed by Elie, bis faithful 
friend, and Stella, breathing his last. The four parts may be 
termed four chapters of a romance, without any connection 
whatever, and constructed out of small episodes, 

That the musical ideas of this strange score are more 
numerous, and of a nobler quality than most of those in the 
modern Italian operas which Signor Sonzogno has presented, is 
a matter of fact. No one disputes the beauty of Chopin’s 
melodies, but here, by conventional grouping and artificial com- 
bination, they are falsely presented. 

We will judge Signor Orifice as a composer when he presents 
us with a work containing some ideas of his own. 

The dramatis persone in this opera were well represented 
by the excellent tenor, Bassi (Chopin), Signore Stehle (Flora) 
and Semoli (Stella), both singers of merit, and Signori Costa 
(Elio) and Walmann (a Monk). Signor Costa is a very good 
baritone, and Signor Walmann a powerful bass. 

The orchestra, under the baton of Signor Ferrari, gave a 
conscientious reading of the well-scored music 

Every year, at the end of the season, the Paris concert- 
rooms are given up to charity performances. One of these 
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good works, organized by the popular journal, La Presse, took 
place on Friday afternoon, June 16th, at the Trocadero, unde: 
the title of ‘‘ Le Gala de la Presse, au profit des pupilles de la 
Presse.” 

The philanthropic desiga of this yearly concert is to provid 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a certain number of 
poor children, in turn, during the summer months. 

Many excellent members of the Lamoureux Orchestra gave 
their services. The programme was long, but very interesting. 
It included Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,’’ and the 
Tannhauser Overture, well rendered, under the clever direc- 
tion of M. Chevillard. Miss Mary Garden, from the Opéra 
Comique, sang ‘‘ L'Air de Louise” of Charpentier, and was 
warmly applauded. 

A real revelation was the appearance and the singing of 
Miss Franees Alda, a handsome young Australian, a pupil of 
Madame Mathilde Marchesi, who last year made a sensational 
début as Manon at the Opéra Comique. She afterwards accepted 
a brilliant engagement at the Monnaie, Brussels, where she is 
highly appreciated, and where she has been engaged for three 
years. On the present occasion she sang first the great air 
from * Hérodiade,” and afterwards, the mad scene from 
A. Thomas’s ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ The recitations by Messrs. Mounet- 
Sully, Paul Mounet, and Madame Ségond-Weber also proved 
a real artistic treat. A specially beautiful programme, illus- 
trated by the celebrated Cappiello, sold by young maidens, 
added to an already substantial receipt—a blessing for many 
poor, unhappy children, 

The reprise of ** Thais,’’ Massenet’s charming work, at 
the Grand Opéra, on Monday, June 19th, met with th 
same warm appreciation as at its first production in 1894. 
M. Delmas, singing the ré/e of Athanael, elicited the same 
glorious success as when he created it. Madame Alice Verlet, 
without making us forget the late and deeply-regretted Siby! 
Sanderson, the origina] ‘* Thais,’’ succeeded in reaping fresh 
laurels, especially for her singing. 

M. Gabriel Fauré has been appointed Director of the Paris 
Conservatoire, in place of M. Théodore Dubois, whose 
resignation has been accepted. The new director, who is the 
organist of the Madeleine, has devoted himself specially to 
chamber music and romances, of which ‘‘Le Berceau,” 
‘* L’ Aurore,’ and ‘‘La Rose d’Ispahan”’ are widely known. 
He has also composed a symphony, two quartets for stringed 
instruments, two other quartets with piano, a Suite for orchestra, 
a Concerto for violin, a Sonata for piano and violin, a Requiem, 
a Cantique de Racine tor mixed chorus, two duets for female 
voices, a Romance for violin, with orchestral accompaniment, 
an Elégie for violoncello, some separate choruses, ete. 

Considerable interest has been excited in Paris by the visit 
of the ** Besses o’ the Barn,’”’ the well-known Lancashire 
band, exclusively recruited from metal and textile workers. 
It stands at the head of similar organizations in England, 
and in 1903 won the prize of £1,000 offered for the best amateur 
brass band in England. 

Its visit to Paris was due to the initiative of Mr. Walter 
Behrens. The ‘* Besses o the Barn,”’ when the trip to Paris 
was propesed, at once consented to come and play, and inti 
mated their desire to give the proceeds of the concert to some 
French charity, the name of which they left to Mr. Behrens. 
That gentleman selected the society known as ‘‘ L’ Assistance 
pour le Travail."’ The travelling expenses of the band were 
met by public subscription, at the head of which figured the 
name of the Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour. 

The ‘‘ Besses 0° the Barn ”’ were accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Henry [les, and other well-known 
persons. The date of the arrival of the band was originally 
fixed for Saturday night, June 24th, but at the last moment it 
received a command from King Edward to play at Windsor on 
the occasion of the birthday of Prince Edward of Wales; con 
sequently the band only arrived in Paris on ~ age | morning. 
The official reception, originally fixed to take place at the 
Gare du Nord, was held on Sunday afternoon, in the 
Foyer des Artistes of the Trocadéro, at two o'clock, just before 
the concert, which took place, under the patronage of the 
British Ambassador and Lady Feodorowna Bertie, and M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts, 
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In addition to the ‘ Besses o’ the Barn,’’ M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz had placed at Mr. Behrens’ disposal a number of 
artists of the national theatres. 

The concert was a great success, artistically, financially, as 
well as politically. 

On sy June 26th, the ‘‘ Besses ’’ were entertained at a 
déjeuner at the Pavillon Chinois, Bois de Boulogne, by the Society 
‘«L’ Assistance pour le Travail,” to aid the funds of which the 
band played here. M. Charles Schwarz presided, and 
among those present were Sir Henry Austin Lee, Mr, Lister, 
Mr. Walter Behrens, Mr. Iles, M. Léon, representing the Under- 
Secretary for Fine Arts, and Mr. McNeil, representing the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester. M. Charles Schwarz proposed the toast 
of ‘‘ King Edward and the Royal Family,” while Mr. McNeil 
proposed the health of President Loubet, declaring that the 
band’s visit was calculated to draw France and Great Britain 
‘loser together. In the evening the ‘‘ Besses o’ the Barn” 
played at the reception at the British Embassy, and the next 
morning, June 27th, they left for Marseilles. 

And now, the season coming to an end, I take leave of the 
readers of the ‘‘ Montuty Musicat Recorp ’’ until next autumn. 

Many theatres have already closed their doors, and the 
music-halls and café-chantants are in full swing. Outdoor 
amusements, and scenes on the larger stage of Nature, attract 
the people much more than theatres or concert-rooms. 

he warbling of birds will probably be the only musical 
performance which, for a time, will engage our attention. 


8. D. C. Marcnest. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Bon Matin (Bluette), a pianoforte piece by F. E. Bache, has 
been selected for this month’s Music Pages. Morning is the 
time of day in which most people—unless they are unwell 
feel cheerfully disposed ; the title therefore indicates the mood 
of the music. The melody, indeed, is decidedly bright and 
pleasant, but the composer supports it by an pocempsnnnent 
containing staccato quavers and semiquavers which adds to the 
lightness of the piece. After a time modulation sets in, yet 
there is nothing rough or jerky to disturb the general 
character. After the return of the opening theme, with small 
yet effective modifications, Bon Matin ends with a dainty 
coda. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 


ne 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Instructive Sonatinas and Sonatas for the Pianojforte, by A. 
LogscuHorn: TJ'wo Sonatinas in © and G, in F and a 
minor, and in 8 flat and p minor, Op. 125, Op. 126, and 
Op. 127. (Edition Nos. 4961, 4962, and 4963; price, 
net, ls. each.) London: Augener Limited. 

THERE are plenty of scale passages and figures in these works 

which fully justify the qualifying term “ Instructive,” but 

the music, nevertheless, is not dry. Pieces are often written in 
which the educational aim is too obvious ; here it is cleverly 
disguised by means of pleasant, fresh melodies. In the first 
two numbers, which, by the way, are in the easiest keys, the 
three movements are well contrasted ; the adagio cantabile 
in the first is very short, but very charming. The Sonatina 
in F presents excellent study in rhythm, in various passages 
each hand being differently engaged. The two numbers of 

Op. 127 are useful technically, but musically they have many 

points of interest. A plentiful supply of good fingering will 

be of service to teachers, also to all pupils who understand that 
it is given not to worry, but to help them. 


Six Melodious Pieces (Vortragsstiicke) for the Pianoforte, by 
Aveust NéicK, Op. 51. (Edition No. 6265; price, 
net, Is.) London: Augener Limited. 

Tae Mendelssohn title, ‘‘ Song without Words,” was a happy 
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PIANOPORTE MUSICcontinued, 


one; it is therefore not surprising that it should have been 
adopted by other composers. It stands here at the head of 
No. 1, a soft melody with gently moving accompaniment. 
No. 2, Caprice, is light and graceful. For No. 3 we find a 
Burlesque Duet entitled Oboe and Bassoon ; the phrases for 
the oboe are such as might be given to that instrument, 
while the short staccato notes cleverly represent what is often 
heard f.om the bassoon in crchestral music. No. 4 presents 
in pleasant form a Study in broken chords. No. 5 is a dainty 
Frolic of the Gnomes, 2 d No. 6 a lively Melodic Study. 


Album for the Pianoforte, by F. Banvet. Revised, phrased 
and fingered by O. 'Thumer. (Edition No. 4957; price, 
net ls.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tuts Album includes six pieces, bearing titles, and all of them 

short and of moderate difficulty : three features, in fact, which 

will commend them to many players. No. 1, entitled ‘‘ The 

Spinning Wheel,” intentionally in its opening phrase recalls 

the Spinning Wheel chorus in Wagner's * Flying Dutchman ”’ ; 

the music is bright and pleasing. No. 2, “ Idyl,” is a delightful 
little piece : it has a graceful melody, and an elegant guitar-like 
accompaniment. A brief modulating section gives piquancy to 
the principal key and principal theme at their return. The 
delicate coda also deserves note. No. 3, “‘ Heart’s-ease,’’ opens 
with a flowing theme, followed by a lively march-like seetion, 
and then the usual recapitulation. No. 4, ‘‘ The Shepherd's 

Star.” (Chant du soir), ofters capital practice—if we may for the 

moment consider it from a purely educational point of view— 

for making a melody distinct from the accompaniment without 
over-emphasizing the notes. No. 5, ‘‘ A Morning Walk,” is 
appropriately cheerful, while the concluding number, ‘‘ Cradle 

Song,” is very delicate. 

Salut d’ Amour pour Piano, par Axnoipo Sarrorto, Op. 616. 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Many modern composers are fond of illustrating in tones 
sombre themes, or depicting sorrowful moods, and no doubt, 
among other things, the development of harmony since the 
days of the so-called classical masters tempts them to write 
music of such kind ; a happy, joyful state of mind does not so 
naturally lend itself to forcible harmonic effects. The piece 
before us is very light and graceful. The opening section 
answers apparently to the Sa/ut, while the soft, melodious 
middle one seems rather to express the tender passion itself. 


27 Pianoforte Duets, by H. Berens, Op. 62. (Edition No. 

$528 ; price, net 1s.) London: Augener Ltd. 
Tue advantage of music keeping to a certain grade of difficulty 
is evident, and, as we have already pointed out on various 
occasions, much delightful music by gre«t masters through not 
complying with this condition cannot be used by teachers. 
Only those who have had experience with young children know 
how important it is to give them music to practise which with 
ordinary diligence they can master. In the 27 short Duets 
under notice, the Primo part is within the compass of five 
notes, and the special aim of the composer is to ‘‘ promote 
Velocity and develop the sense of Rhythm.’’ The music is 
bright, while of course the bass part for the tencher helps to 
=e the primo player forget tha: his share in the result is not 
of prime importance. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Petite Suite Napolitaine pour Violon et Piano, par Ernest 
CeytoLa, Op. 12. (Edition No, 11335; price, net 2s.) 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Tue qualifying word in the title suggests music of a pleasant 

character. The first of the three pieces of which this suite is 

composed is a Serenata. It is marked Allegretto gajo, yet the 
principal section isin the minor key ; the association of that 
mode with sadness is, however, toa large extent artificial. The 
melody is of smooth diatonic character, its tripping rhythm being 
followed by long held notes quite typical of serenata style. 
The pianoforte accompaniment, with its syncopations and 











VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


continued, 


occasional chromatic notes offers good contrast. The minor 
mode after a time is exchanged for the major, and the music 
becomes varied and captivating. A lively Tarantella brings 
this short Suite to an etfective close. 


Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano par Stepan Estrorr : 

Mine Own, Romance. London: Augener Ltd. 
Tue melody is soft and soothing and strictly diatonic ; even in 
the accompaniment chromatic chords are few and far between. 
Violinists m search of a piece of a showy kind are sure to find 
this Homance far too simple ; on the other hand, it will please 
many who prefer an expressive melody to the most brilliant 
technical display. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC. 

Waener: Elsa’s Bridal Procession from “ Lohengrin,” 
and Arioso and Finale from ‘*Tannhiuser.” Edition 
Nos. 5350 and 5351; arranged by Fr. Hermann for 
A, Piano and Violin (net, 1s.); B, Piano and 2 Violins 
(net, 1s. 4d.); C, Piano and 3 Violins (net, 1s. 6d.); 
D, 2 Violins, Viola, and ’Cello (net, 1s. 6d.); #, 2 Vio- 
lins, Viola, ’Cello, and Bass (Net, 1s. 8d.); /, Piano, 
2 Violins, Viola, and ’Cello (net, 1s. 8d.); G, Piano, 
2 Violins, Viola, ’Cello, and Bass (net, 2s.); 17, Piano, 
3 Violins, Viola, ’Cello, and Bass (net, 2s.). London: 
Augener Ltd. 

THERE are superior persons who say that transcriptions 

are unlawful; that music ought to be played as written 

by the composer. The oymaenien of the great masters 
arranged for pianoforte have at any rate the substance of 
the music, even though the colour be absent; but the 
music of Wagner’s _— apart from the stage seems to 
them meaningless. People who argue thus probably have 


opportunities of hearing performances at the opera at 
home and abroad, for which leisure and a well-filled purse 


are indispensable. But there are thousands, who are not 
thus privileged, who perhaps never enter a theatre. To 
them good arrangements, such as the present ones, are a 
voon, Anyhow, as regards many young folk, it is by such 
means that interest is created in operas with which later on they 
will become more fully acquainted. These transcriptions 
we may add, are of a quite different order from the 
operatic fantasias and pot-pourris of former years. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
Dead in the Sierras and The Fair of Almachara, two Part-Songs 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass (unaccompanied), by 
8S. Corertpcr-Taytor (Edition Nos. 4659 and 4660; 
price, net 4d. and 8d.) London: Augener Ltd. 
In the two poems from ‘‘ Poems of WildLife,’’ by permission 
of the Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., the composer found 
subjects calculated to stir his imagination. The first opens 
with sounds of lamentation for the dead hunter, simple, yet 
expressive, notably the slow cadential bars: ‘‘ The hunter is 
dead, dead, dead, dead,” with all the voices in low register. 
The animato at mention of the grizzly bear and crouching 
panther renders more impressive the effect of the quiet closing 
section, with its poignant harmonies at the words ‘‘ Marble is 
cold and repellent.’” The “ Fair of Almachara”’ is of course 
bright and gay: it is picturesque, varied, and delightful to 
sing. The first Part-Song is sorrowful, the second joyful ; 
and in ‘‘ Minnehaha’’ and ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast ’’ the 
composer has already proved that he can find tones appropriate 
to both moods 


Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, set to Four-Part. Choral 
Music for Mixed Voices. Composed by P. Tcnaixovsxy. 
Words translated and adjusted to the music by G. 
Frepericx Wriont, Op. 41. Score, net 5s. ; parts, net 5s, 
Moscow and Leipzig: P. Jurgenson. 

Tuere are several references to this work in the composer's 

letters to Frau v. Meck. On July 25, 1878, he announces 

that a clean copy of the score is finished. The work was first 
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VOCAL MUSIC—continued. 


privately performed in the hall of the Moscow Conservatoir: 
in November, 1880, and afterwards publicly by the Musical 
Society. Asa writer of sacred music the Russian compose: 
appears to us under a new aspect. The music is devotional, 
simple, and the cadences are quaint and impressive. Sparing 
use is made of chromatic chords, but when introduced the 
effect 1s striking, as, for instance, in the phrase in the Credo, 
‘*And He then was crucified under Pontius Pilate.” There 
are many beautiful pages. The ‘‘ Cherubim Song,” is perhaps, 
from a purely musical point of view, the most interesting 
number. The setting of ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer”’ is singularly 
peaceful and devotional. The English words, unfortunately, 
do not in some places fit the music as regards accent. 


BOOKS. 
The First Principles of Pianoforte 
Marruay. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tus small volume consists of an extract from the author's 
larger work, ‘‘ The Art of Touch.” It is designed for school 
use, and includes two new chapters—‘‘ Directions for Learners” 
and ‘* Advice to Teachers.’’ The author, who \is professor 
and examiner of the Royal Academy of Music, describes in 
very concise terms the ‘* Art of Touch” as command over thi 
means of expression. Until, indeed, that command is gained, 
a performer, even if he understand and feel what he is 
playing, cannot give a really satisfactory rendering of th« 
music. A good touch is not, as is often supposed, a ‘ gift,” 
‘*but,’’ remarks our author, ‘‘it can be acquired by every 
person of average intelligence.’’ To describe the contents of 
the volume is not possible, but this much we can say—al! 
earnest teachers must feel that the author fully understands 
the subject he is treating of; also that he knows how to 
explain himself in clear, terse language. There is no beating 
about the bush, no padding; every word tells. His book is 
divided into four sections, and in addition there are Recapitu- 
lations and Summaries, tor, after all, it is only by repetition 
that anything is properly impressed upon the mind. This 
book could be read through in a very short time, but with 
little profit. The student who is in earnest will find that he 
will have slowly to ponder over the contents, It is a guid 
which at every stage of practice he will want to consult. The 
necessity of rationally studying the art of touch has, says our 
author, ‘‘ lately made itself keenly felt, especially in America,” 
and Mr. Matthay’s book will help largely to make teachers in 
this country feel the importance of such study. 


Playing, by Tostas 


The Music Lover’s Library :— Chats on Violins. 
Racster. London: ‘lt. Werner Laurie. 
Tue wonders of the violin have often been sung, but never 
was the subject more popular than at the present day, when so 
many not only admire the instrument, but learn how to play 
on it. The author of this new volume tells the story of * Th: 
Fiddle’s Ancestors,” gives accounts of the great Italian, 
German, French and English makers, also some practical 
hints, both how to preserve and how to play the violin, and 
winds up with various notices and tales of Nicolé Paganini 
The title of the book is appropiate, for the author writes in 
very chatty style. We note the absence of the accent on th« 
final letter of Paganini’s Christian name, also a mis-spelling of 
Berlioz’s name on page 221, small matters which can easily Ix 

set right in a future edition. 


By OLGA 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Tue Patron’s Fund orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on the 
29th of June was well attended. The names of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky draw the public. Until recently, however, 
novelties, especially those by British composers, proved any- 
thing but attractions. These Patron’s Fund concerts are 
rendering good service, and, indeed, they are offering to young 
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omposers opportunities of hearing themselves as well as of 
being heard which were lacking in former years. These 
productions of native works create also a spirit of healthy 
rivalry. With regard to the particular concert in question we 
must be brief. Three numbers of the programme proved the 
most interesting. Mr. Hayda Wood's Suite, containing some 
xcellent workmanship, consisted of three movements—an 
Andante, a set of Variations, and a Polonaise, the Variations 
being the best portion of the work. The music, though 
skilfully written, had nothing about it of the dry-as-dust order. 
Mr. H. Farjeon contributed a Suite bearing the title ** Hans 
Andersen.”’ It is written for small orchestra, and the various 
sections have as superscriptions titles of familiar tales by the 
great Danish poet. The music is of conventional character, 
and yet by its freshness, daintiness, and cleverness it keeps far 
above the commonplace. Mr. G. von Holst, in his Scena for 
voice and orchestra, ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’’ showed that 
he took modern composers rather than the old masters as his 
models, the result being, as might be expected, not altogether 
satisfactory ; yet such a course, if a dangerous one, offers in 
the case of Mr. Holst promise for the future, for his music, in 
spite of its Wagnerian atmosphere, is thoughtful and bold. 

A concert was given at the London Trinity College of 
Music towards the end of June by Miss Edith Withecombe and 
Mr. E. Beck-Slinn, the programme including several composi- 
tions by the latter. It opened with a pleasing Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte in a minor. Of the other works we 
would name his cycle, ‘* Songs of the Heart,’’ four songs, of 
highly expressive character. In the matter of harmonic 
colouring Mr. Beck-Slian is no novice, but he does not indulge 
in it to excess, and his vocal parts show a feeling for melody. 

Mr. Edward Maryon gave a vocal recital of his own composi- 
tions at the Bechstein Hall on the 28th of June. Some years 
ago the Paris Grand Prix d’Honneur was awarded to him for 
his opera ‘‘ L’Odalesque.”” His programme included excerpts 
from various operas, also songs. Among the latter there were 
some displaying great charm and refinement, such as the 
setting of ‘‘The Sea Hath its Pearls’’ and ‘‘ Revelation,” 
from H. P. Kimball’s ‘Soul and Sense.’’ It is impossible to 
judge of an opera from an excerpt. With regard, therefore, 
to the composer’s dramatic music we must wait for a more 
fitting opportunity. 

It is proposed to form a choir at Leighton House for the 
singing of English Madrigals. Orchestral music is well cared 
for in London, but similar attention is not paid to choral 
music. A new movement, such as the one under notice, ought, 
therefore, to be well supported. No fewer than 100 sets of 
Madrigals were printed between the years 1587 and 1638, ie, 
during a period in which that form of art was at its zenith in 
this country. A first concert was held at the Portman Rooms 
on 4th July, under the conductorship of Mt. Charles Kennedy 
Scott. 

Vecsey and Elman gave their last recitals at Queen's Hall on 
June 24th and July 6th respectively, while Miss Vivien Chartres 
was heard for the second time at a recital at the Bechstein Hall. 
All three played the Bach ‘* Chaconne” for violin solo. It 
was strange to hear it performed by children, a work which, 
until these prodigies arrived, only mature artists ventured to 
play. Enough has already been said about the two youths. 
The young lady is gifted, and promises well for the future. 
Her rendering of the ‘‘ Chaconne” showed that she only needs 
more strength, study, and experience to render full justice to 
the music. Fora child only just over ten it was a wonderful 
performance. The two Hambourg brothers gave concerts 
towards the end of June. Boris, the violoncellist, again 
proved himself an artist of rare skill and refined taste. Mark, 
the pianist, gave his farewell recital previous to his departure 
for South Africa. He was in splendid form, and his large 
audience was most enthusiastic. Madame Albani’s concert 
with the London Symphony Orchestra at the Albert Hall on 
June 27th proved most successful. Among the artists who took 
= were Madame Clara Butt, Messrs. John Coates and 

ennerley Rumford, and Miss Adela Verne. Dr. Cowen 
cubunel 

The season is now ended. The Promenade Concerts under 
Mr. Henry Wood will commence at Queen’s Hall on 
the 19th inst. 





Musical Wotes. 


——1o-2——_—_ 


LONDON. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


Tue Princess Henry of Battenberg distributed the prizes at 
Covent Garden on Friday afternoon, July 21st. The principal 
were as follows:—The Worshipful Company of Musicians 
Medal ‘‘ for the most distinguished student in the Aeademy,”’ 
was awarded to Mr. York Bowen. The Maas Memorial 
Prize (tenors) to John Bardsley (Adjudicators: Messrs. 
Edwin Wareham and ©. Lyall, chairman). The Melba: 
Prizes (contraltos and sopranos), the Soprano Prize to 
Caroline Hatchard, the Contralto Prize to Verena Fancourt 
Mutter (Adjudicators: Miss Muriel Foster, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, and Mr. F. Paolo Tosti, chairman). The 
Swansea Eisteddfod Prize (all voices) to David Brazell 
(Adjudicators: Miss Amy Sargent and Messrs. Frederick 
Keel and W, H. Brereton, chairman). The Parepa-Rosa 
Prize (tenors) to John Bardsley (Adjudicators: Miss Amy 
Sargent and Messrs. Frederick Keel and W. H. Brereton, 
chairman). The Walter Macfarren Gold Medals (pianoforte 
plaving) to Margaret Bennett and Arnold E. T, Bax 
(Adjudicators: Messrs. Henry R. Eyers, ‘Tobias Matthay, 
Chas. F. Reddie, Septimus Webbe, and Oscar Beringer, 
chairman). The Gilbert R. Betjemann Gold Medal (operatic 
singing) to Edith H. Coish. The Schloesser Prize (accompany- 
ing) to Eleanor C. Rudall (Adjudicators: Messrs. Stanley 
Hawley, E. Prout, and Adolph Schloesser, chairman), The 
Frederick Westlake Prize (pianoforte) to Hubert Bath 
(Adjudicators: Messrs. Henry R. Eyers, Tobias Matthay, 
Chas. F. Reddie, Septimus Webbe, and Oscar Beringer, 
chairman). The Charlotte Walters Prizes (elocution) to Zelpa 
Mullett and Constance Dugard (Adjudicators: Miss Annie 
Child, Miss Katie Thomas, Miss Rosina Fillipi, Mr. Ian 
Robertson, and Mr. Henry Lesingham, chairman). The 
Julia Leney Prize (harp-playing) to Hilda M. Hine 
(Adjudicators: Mr. F. Corder, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and 
Mr. John Thomas, chairman); and the medals of the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts (excellence in singing 
and instrumental music) to Aileen Hodgson and Irene 
Scharrer. 

The competitions for the Maud Mary Cooch (organ- 
playing) and Henry Smart (organ-playing and composition) 
Scholarships will take place on September 2uth, and the Liszt 
(musical composition or pianoforte-playing) Scholarship on 
September 22nd. The Stainer Exhibition (organ-playing) 
competition will be held on September 22nd. 

At the 16th annual meeting of the Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. on the 4th alt., reference was 
made in the report to the tour of inspection and inquiry in 
Canada and Australasia, made by the secretary, Mr. Muir, 
and to the good likely to result therefrom. It is intended to 
offer exhibitions in the Colonies entitling the holders to free 
tuition at the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music for two years, with possible extension. Another branch 
of examination (specially, for solo performers of a concert 
standard) is to be instituted in the Colonies for the licentiate- 
ship of the Associated Board. It is also proposed to offer 
at home and in the Colonies a primary division, both in 
theoretical and practical subjects, preparatory to the existing 
elementary division of the school examinations. 

The **Gentlewoman’”’ offers a prize of £25 for the best 
composition by a lady. It must be scored for the usual 
orchestra, and it may be of any character and length; it must 
not have been performed in public. The names of the judges 
will be duly announced. anuscripts must be sent to the 
editor of the ‘‘ Gentlewoman ”’ by January 10th, 1906. 

There is no truth in the report that Dr. F. H. Cowen has 
resigned his appointment as conductor of the Scottish 
Orchestra. 

The London Symphony Orchestra commences its series 
of concerts on November 6th with Richter as conductor. The 
second, November 23rd, will be under Arthur Nikisch; the 
third, December 14th, under Fritz Steinbach. On January 18th 
Ernest von Schuch will appear for the first time at these 
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concerts. Richter will conduct three 
February, and March, 
been engaged. 

A fresh series of thirty-six Sunday afternoon concerts 
will commence at the Albert Hall on October 8th under 
entirely new management. The Queen’s Hall and the London 
Symphony Orchestras will play ey, the former under 
the conductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, the latter under 
various conductors of note. Particulars will be published in 
due course. 

Miss E. L. Robinson has arranged with Dr. Joachim 
and his able colleagues to give five concerts at the 
Bechstein Hall in the autumn, for the performance of the 
whole of the sixteen quartets of Beethoven. Amateurs, and 
probably also many professionals, will be glad of this unique 
opportunity of hearing a series of works in which may be 
traced the evolution of the master’s genius from a very earl 
period down to within four months of his death. The 
dates of the concerts are thus fixed: three in the evenings of 
November 20th, 22nd, and 24th, and two in the afternoons of 
November 21st and 23rd. 

Messrs. Elkin & Co., Ltd., offer two scholarships, one for 
female, one for male voice, These scholarships will consist of 
one year’s free tuition, from Mr. Charles Phillips, for the best 
voice, or the voice which shows the most promise, age being 
taken into consideration. The competition will take place at 
the Bechstein Hall on the 27th of September, 


FOREIGN, 


Bayreuth.—The successor of the late Professor Kniese as 
director of the school of singing established here by Richard 
Wagner is the young Ca tone, Karl Miiller, who was 
born at Frankfoxt-one Main. in 1878, and who studied at the 
conservatorium of that city. He was second conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, but resigned when 
Mr. Conried decided to produce ‘* Parsifal.”’ 

Meiningen.—The court orchestra, under the direction of 
Wilhelm Berger, gave thirty-four concerts during the season 
which has just come to a close; at Meiningen itself nine, 
Eisenach five, Gotha four, Hildburghausen four, Berlin three, 
Saalfeld two, and one at each of the following : Erfurt, Jena, 
Halle, Cassel, Munich, Gottingen, and Coburg. In a list of 
the works performed the only novelty mentioned is an over- 
ture, ‘‘ Befreiung,’’ by Kor Kuiler. Next season the orchestra 
will undertake a prolonged concert tour through South 
Germany. 

Wirzburg.— During the school year, 1904-5, of the Royal 
Music School there were 25 pupils for solo singing, 103 for 
the pianoforte, 56 for one or other stringed instrument, 55 for 
wind instruments, 3 for harp, and 11 for theory. The staff 
of teachers was 19 in number. The programmes of the school 
concerts included the Choral symphony, Bruckner’s 5th 
symphony, and Liszt’s ‘‘ St. Elisabeth.” 

Vienna.—The Lanner-Strauss monument, in the Rathaus- 
park, was unveiled on June 2ist, the Archduke Friedrich 
representing the Kaiser. The monument is the work of the 
sculptor, Franz Seifert: on a marble pedestal stand, in more 
than life-size, the figures in bronze of the Dioscuri of Viennese 
dance music, An inscription on the pedestal runs as follows :— 
‘* Den Schépfern unvergiinglicher, herzinniger Wiener Weisen 
errichtet im Jahre 1905 von den dankbaren Wienern ’’—i.e., 
‘‘ Erected to the memory of the creators of the imperishable, 
warmhearted, Viennese Weisen, erected in the year 1905 by 
the grateful inhabitants of Vienna.’’ It may be interesting to 
recall the fact that the late Baron Nathaniel v. Rothschild in 
1902 gave 30,500 kronen, thus rendering the fund sufficient to 
meet all expenses, on the condition that the monument should 
not, as was originally intended, be placed in a busy thorough- 
fare, but in the magnificent, quiet Rathauspark. 

Solothurn.—The sixth gathering of Swiss musicians took 
place here at the beginning of last month. Performances 
were given of chamber = by the following composers :— 
V. Andreae, E. Banchet, Jaques- -Daleroze, R. Ganz, F. Hegar, 
Hans Huber, L. Lauber, F. Karmin, H. Marteau, E. Meister, 
C. Munziger, F. Ostroga, and W. Pahnke. The Bale and 
Henri Marteau Quartets took part in these performances. 
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and Safonoff, from Moscow, 
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Liége.—The cantata, ‘‘ Pro Patria,’? of Emile Marvet, 
won the prize at the recent competition for a composi 
tion to be produced at the festivities connected with the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Belgian inde- 
pendence, The composer will conduct his work here on 
September 16th. M. Marvet is a distinguished ‘cellist, and 
last year was appointed professor of his instrument at the 
municipal conservatorium at Strasburg (Alsatia). 

Florence.— Francesco Ciléa, composer of the opera ‘‘Adriana 
Lecouvreur,”” which has proved so successful in Italy, where 
it was produced, also at Paris and London, has just resigned 
his post of professor of harmony at the Royal Institute of 
Music in this city. 

OBITUARY. 

Léon AcHarp, stage vocalist, and professor of the Opéra- 
Comique at the Paris Conservatoire ; aged 74.—Eva Durranr, 
opera singer, at Paris; aged 49.—A.cpert ELLMENREICH, 
composer (two comic operas, male choruses, songs, etc., at 
Liibeck) ; aged 89.—Eanst Freunp, formerley conductor at the 
Diisseldorf Stadttheater, afterwards teacher at the Vienna 
Conservatorium.—Wituetm Kurpps, one of the founders of the 
Beethoven Haus at Bonn.—Atsert Liscunorn, June 4, at 
Berlin; aged 85.—Atrrep VoLKLanp, director of several 
musical societies at Basle; aged 64.—Hermrich ZanpzER, 
music director at Giitersloh; aged 55.—Ernest Zrtiver, a 
talented violinist, at Frankfort O.M.; aged 21.—CHarves 
Boosey, head of the well-known firm of music publishers ; 
aged 78 


PIECES ‘SELECTED BY THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
for Fellowship Examination, January, 1906. 


J. S. BACH. “Vivace” (Finale) from Sonata No. 3 in p minor. 
Vol. VIII. of Bach's Organ itagcapes edited al W. T. Best. 
Edition No. 9858 ... w. =6et 

MENDELSSOHN. waeaghe Sonata No. 3 in a. 

Edition No. 9542¢ .. 7 net 

EBERLIN, Fugue in b major he n Cecilia, Vol. 2 (Bock XVIII. ) 
Edition No. 8718 .. . net 


London: AUGENER LIMITED, 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, 


set to Four-Part Choral Music for Mixed Voices, by 
P, TSCHAIKOWSKY, Op. 41. 


ITURGY OF STI. 


The words translated and adjusted to music by 
G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
Score, net 5 Parts, net 5s. 
Moscow: P. JURGENSON. 
May be obtained in London from 
AUGENER LIMITED, BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


AND 


COMPOSERS’ COMPETITION 
FEIS CEOIL 


Last day for receiving entries in all classes of musica! composition, 
September 1st, 1905. Particulars on application to Hon, Secretaries, 
37» | Molesworth Street, Dub in. 


R. ~ HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE for all 


branches of Music, Frankfort-on-the-Main. The Winter Term 
commences September 1. Director, Professor B. Scholz. Tuition is 
given by Messrs. Director B. Scholz, L. Uzielli, E. Engesser, Herman 
Zilcher, Music Director A. Gliick, Miss L. Mayer, and Mr, Ch. Eckel 
(in Pianoforte), Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ) ; F. Bassermann, A. Hess, 
A. Rebner, Anna Hegner, and F. Kiichler (in Violin and Viola respectively) ; 
Professor B. Cossmann and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello) ; Pro 
fessor Joh. Messchaert, S. Rigutini, Miss Cl. Sohn, Miss M. Scholz and 
Mr. A. Leimer (in Singing); Director B. Scholz and Messrs, Professor I. 
Knorr (in ‘Theory and Composition), and Professor K. Hermann (in 
Declamation and Mimics) ; iss del Lungo (in Italian language). Pro 
spectus to be had, gratis and Post-free, from the Secretary of the Dr. Hoch's 
Conservatoire, 4, Eschersheimerlandstrasse. Applications for entry should 
be made immediately, as only a limited number of pupils will be accepted. 

Tus MANAGEMENT. 
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LBERT LOESCHHORN’S SELECT 


PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
Che Bradford Telegraph | ‘> 
E . : PIANO sOL_Lo. 
. 8227 ALBUM. Op. 80. 20 Melodious Tone-Pictures, in progressive 
Of July 7, 1905, has the following Review :- order. (20 Melodidse Tonbilder in tortschreitender Ord- 
nung.) ¢. ... eee net 
Th Singly :—No. 8. March inc, ‘Ss. ‘O. 83. ,C 
e Au . 12. Cradle Song, in a minor. (S. O. 38.) Cc. 
gener Edition 17. Melodic Tone-Picture. (S. O. 139) Cc. 
‘*The familiar light-grey covers, with neat blue borders and DURCH FLUR UND WALD. Clavierstiick. Op. rar. &. 
bold black name letterings of the Augener Edition, are to be found SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD (Aus der Kinderwelr). 
n every land and clime throughout the whole civilised, music- Characteristic Pieces. Op. 96 and 100. C. :- 
loving world. ‘Thousands upon thousands of volumes are comprised | 82284,4 Op. 96. 12 Pieces ... . 2 Books, each, net 
ba nape oe 8228c,d Op. 100. 12 Pieces ... the oa 2 Books, each, net 
in this truly great, not to say monumental, Edition. All schools Singly (Folio). C.:— 
and all ages are represented therein, and almost every conceivable Op. 96, No. 3. The Little Postillion. (S. O., No. 8. 
vocal and instrumental combination is provided for. A veritable t In a Boat. (D. C. 7.) 


r 7 Cradle Song in G minor. (s. O. 34.) 
treasure-house is embraced within the bulky Augener catalogue. A Little Dance. (S. O, 22. : 


Of such a comprehensive and all-commanding library of musical . The Little Soldier. (D. C. 36) 
works any nation, whatsoever its rank, might well feel proud. 3> Sonorns & \ eet é C. 39.) 


a . - On the Rocking Horse. (S. O. 11.) 
Enterprises such as this are destined to command and to win 8. Evening Rest (Abendruhe). (S. O. 145.) 


success. . AChild’s Dream (Des Kindes Traum) 
ROMANZA, ina minor. Op. 193, No. 17. (8. O. 132.) 
Salient Features of the Edition. SCHUMANN 'S Song, ‘‘ The Farewell,” transcribed. & 
INSTRUCTIVE SONATAS AND SONATINAS. 

‘* Upon opening one of the Augener imprints the first thing to Quarto Edition. Continental Fingering. 
strike the eye is the remarkable clearness and distinctness of the 7 fas rot. 3 Instructive Sonatas. c, A ates, one D. ea., net 
music type. The note-heads are shaped and placed with due 125. 2 Sonatinas in c and G . pe ae 


d : » 126. 2 Sonatinas in F and a minor . ~~ met 
regard to ease and comfort in reading. Heavy chord progressions 127. 2 Sonatinas in s flatandp minor _... F net 


do not look thick, smudgy, or ugly. The distribution of the notes » 178. 2SonatinasincandG.. — ... net 


: > oo. 2 Sonatinas in r and v minor net 
in long, extended running passages calls for equally favourable ido. 2 Sonatieas in cand a minor net 
comment ; while every care and consideration has been given to The same, in Folio Edition :— 


the all-important matter of textual structure and meaning. These Op. ror. 3 Instructive Sonatas. C. ... + each 
are ints of i al Op. 125, 126, 127. 6 Sonatinas. A. each 
‘ po ° immense value to performers, and well calculated to Op. 178, 179, 180. 6 Sonatinas. &. each 
help them in reading and interpreting the manifold complexities of STUDIES 

modern scores, Take, for example, the brilliant Fugue in p Major, Volumes in Augener’s Edition. 

from the book of Seven Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte, by — Progressive Studies (Etudes progressives) designed to 


: © etek " z . perfect technique and execution. C.: 
Mendelssohn (Augener Editicn, No. 5063). Herein every part Op. 6s. 48 Studies for Beginners. Complete... «+ Det 
and every entry can be traced and followed with perfect case—no 31-3 The same in 3 Books each net 


muddie, no misunderstanding, and, consequently, a greater cer- 52 Op. 66. 33 Studie for the more advanced, Complete net 


: : , . . b Th me i Books h net 
tainty and freedom in execution. Nor are the details of phrasing, Op. bag “8 Studies for advanced players. Ginaiae Poe 
fingering, and general expression forgotten. Model copies in these | 6537-9 The same in 3 Books -,_ each net 


res ts a — ’ . 6540-42 Op. 118. 18 Characteristic Studies mf Books, each net 
-~ ~ re the two volumes of Beethoven's Sonatas, edited by 6591-9 ——- Op. 65, 66, and 67, with English fingering. 9 Bks.,<a. net 
x, Buonamici, and the sixteen books of Selected Studies, edited by g367a-c — Op. «18. Studies for the development of the higher 


O. Thiimer. technique. £. 3 Books, each net 
— Melodic Studies, progressively arranged for the advance- 

— of — and style, with special regard to 

rhythm and phrasing. C. :- 

Recent Augener Publications. 6551-3 Op. 192. 42 easy Studies As to the author's 
OA ’ 4 . Melodic Studies, Op Books 1, 2,3 . each net 
mong recent outputs received from Messrs. Augener & Co., 6554-5 Op. 19:. 21 Melodic wade Books 4 and 5... each net 
special regard is called for the following :—‘ Wedding Album,’ a | 55-7 - 194. 17 Melodic Studies. Books6and7... each net 


, . 6558-< . 195. 14 Melodic Studies. Books 8 and 9... ach net 
edilection of the most celebrated wedding pieces by Mendelssohn, Gaps . 196. . Melodic Studies. Books 10 antl 3 each ast 
Wagner, E. Pauer, etc., arranged for the pianoforte ; Six Melodi- | 6562-3 Op. 197. Rhythmical Problems. Studies. 2 Bks., each net 


ous Pieces, by August Nilek, who knows how to interest the young Folio Edition. Sheet Music. E 
folk ; Scherzo, an extended and delightful piano solo, by Brahms ; —— Melodic Studies, progressively arranged for advancement 
akg . h : | regard 1 

and a couple of thoroughly delectable compositions, ‘La Pen- bb oygeey + + el serene sehen idee 
serosa’ and ‘L’Allegra,’ by F. Edward Bache, who, despite his Books L., II., and III. 42 aay Sentien, Op. 192. (Pre- 
early, lamentable death, left innumerable evidences of his powers paratory to Op. 193.) . 3 Books, each 
and gifts as a creative artist. For elementary educational purposes, Books IV. to X11. Op. 193 to 197. 10 Books, each 
Franklin Peterson’s ‘Catechism of Music’ (third edition) may be SEPARATE STUDIES: 
unhesitatingly commended. ‘The book seeks to give the young . 67, No. 6. Arpeggio Study in cy (Pauer) S N. 43) &. 
beginner i ‘ h F : is . 67. No. 12. Etude en la bémol (P. M. 

ginner in music a t orough acquaintance with rudimentary ; fo. ry. Left-hand Study, G ietene Gland (P. N. 
theoretical knowledge, and, be it admitted, it accomplishes its end ey = ot - 
spl ; > Ss - +e . t ’ . 67, No. 17. eft-hand tudy, 'g flat ( ‘auer) (P. o1) 
sp’ endidly. E. Beck-Slinn'’s ‘Songs of the Heart,’ for contralto ‘ i Staccato Study in c (Pauer) (P. N. 77) £. 
or baritone, embrace not a little that is edifying and impressive. Ip. 192, No. 40. Study in & minor a c. 
‘There are four songs in the se . ory be . . . 193, No. 17. Romanza m a minor (S o 132) ‘ r 

' gs the set, one of the very best be ing the last 98, No.2. Etude Mélodique (P. M. ye 
a truly sympathetic setting of Christina Rossetti’s chaste lines 197, No. 1. Rhythmical Study ... é4 a c 
veginning, ‘W ° : arr: . 
ae Pg nor am dez phe mart An teed gst PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

piano a * Tann- : T , r + 

' ng fhe es gunk ag assy ama eward Bilge FEUILLETS D'ALBUM (oblong)... C. net 
viuser') comes from the skilled and experienced hand o! Fr. e aradtarie . Gatien ee 
H pron 2 SONATINAS in c and e (C. Gurlitt)\S. S. 22 and 24) ea 

ermann. The same selection may be had in a variety of instru- 


mental adaptations, suitable for ensemble playing.” London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1906. 


English Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891-1905. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS: HIGHER DIVISION.— 
Continued ;— 
PRIMARY. LIST C, 

LIST A. Augener’s Edition No. 5171, net 1s. Augener’s Edition No. 5176, net 1s. 
Studies :—Krug, D. Short Practical Course, No. 32, in G. (Augener 6200.) Studies:—Bach, Gigue in &, trom Suite francaise No. 6. 

Czerny, inc. Op. 590, No. 15. Heller, in a minor. Op. 46, No. 16. _(Augener 6188.) 
Pieces : — ertini, Rondo in G (without the Prelude). 12 Short Pieces, No. 3. Pieces : — Mozart, Presto ( Finale}, from Sonata in «. 

Chwatal, Fairy Mayblossom. No. 48 of rrimula Album. Field, Nocturne in p minor, No. 13. 
LIST B. (Augener 5882.) ——————— —— 
\tudies :—Krug, D. Short Practical Course, No. 27, in c. (Augener 6200.) 

Bertini, in r. Op. 137, No. 12 (Study only), (Augener 6080a.) LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


Pieces : Miiller, Allegretto in c. 
Reinecke, Arioso. Op. 206, No. 17. (Augener 6341.) INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
LIST C. 


Studies :—Pauer, E. Tutti-Frutti, No. 6. (Augener 8292.) : (FORMERLY JUNIOR GRADE.) 

Czerny. inc. Op. 599, No. 41 LIST A. 
Pieces : — Diabelli, Sonatina in G. Op. 168, No. 2, First movement. _ Augeper’s Edition No. 5177, net 1s. 

(Augener 61232, No. 3.) Studies:—Steibelt, inc. Op. 78, No. 14. ’ 
Reinecke, Minuet in ¥. Op. 206, No. 15. (6341.) Handel, Allegro in p minor. Second movement of Suite 10, 
- -- Pau r, ina flat. Op. 68, No. 19. (Augener 8319.) 
ELEMENTARY. Pieces ; — Beethoven, Ro ido (Finale), from Sonata in &, Op. 14, No. 1. 

LIST A. Augener’s Edition No, 5172, net 1s. Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte, in vp. Op. 30, No. 5. 
Studies: —Duvernoy, inc. Op. rae, No. 1. (Augener 8123.) LIST B Chopin, Mazurka in c minor. Op, 30, No. 1. 

Loeschhorn, in r, Op. 192, No.9. (Augener 6551.) , . 
Pieces : — Beethoven, No. 1, in G, de Sonatinas. Second movement. : Augener’s Edition No. 5178, net 1s. 

Reinecke, Menuetto inc. Op. 252, No. 16, (Augener 8357.) Studies:—Schmitt, in &. Op. 16, No. 42. 
LIST B Bach, Allemande in ¢ minor, from Partita, No. 2. 


3. - 
: . : Y Loeschhorn,in Fr. Op. 195. No. 4. (Augener 6553.) 
Studies:—Lemoine, inc. Op. 37, No. 16. (Augener 6218.) Pieces: — Haydn, Sonata in & flat, First movement. 


Bach, Prelude in c minor. No. 3 of 12 Petits Préludes. ; 
Pieces ; — Clementi, Sonatina inc. Op. 36, No. 3. First movement. spegett: Monette a £"“N A EEE 
Hiinten, Rondino in a. Op. 21, No. 4. eller, No. 13, in p flat, of ‘‘ Nuits bianches. 
LIST C. 


LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, inc. Op. 139, No. 19. 

Bertini, in p minor. Op, 137, No. 13 (Study only). 5 M Anguner’s EAition No. 5178, net 1s. 

(Augener 60800.) Studies: — mf So A. p. 168, > $ 19. ‘ a 

Pieces; — Hummel, Allegro in c. No. 2 of “ Six Piéces faciles.'’ Op. 42. pare Courante rade. yt ~ webpggage 7 vetoed as 

Gurlitt, ‘ Féte champétre.” Op, 219, No Heiler, inc. Op. 16, No. x (Augewer 6190.) 

wen md - P’ : Pp. cee RO RL eile rl Pieces : —Mozart, Sonata in pb flat. First movement. 

LOWER DIVISION Hiller, Marcia Elegiaca, in minor. Op. 55, No. 2. (8177.) 


Aloys Schmitt's Preparatory Exercises, as far as No. 33. Jensen, Barcarolle in a flat. Op. 33, No. 16. (Augener 8186.) 


(Augener 6388, net 6d.) 
LIST A. Augener’s Edition No. 5173, net 1s. ADVANCED GRADE. 
Stuaies:—Berens, inc. Op. 61, No. 23. (Augener 60584.) (FORMERLY S&NIOR GRADE.) 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 192, No. 21. (Augener 6552.) LIST A. 
Pieces : — Hummel, Polonaise in r. No. 8 of *‘ Kleine S*‘icke.” Augener’s Edition No. 5180, net 1s. 
Scharwenka, Gavotte in p minor. Op. 62, No. Studies:—Clementi, in &. No. 76 of “ Gradus.” 
LIST B. Bach, Fugue in p minor. No. 6 of Book II. 
Studies;—C zerny,in vp. Op. 636, No, 23. Jensen, inc. No. 5 of “ Beautiful Past.” Op. #, Book II. 
oeschhorn, inc. Op. 192, No. 32. (Augener 6553 ) (Augener 81857.) 
Pieces ;:— Mozart, Andante in c, from Sonata in c. Pieces : — Heller, No, 6, in r, of “‘ Dans les Bois.” Op. 86, (Augener 6475.) 
Theodor Kirchner, ‘‘ Albumblatt” in F. Op. 7, No. 2. Beethoven, Largo in c, from Sonata, b Je 
LIST C, Grieg, No. 2, in G sharp minor, of ‘‘ Humoresken.” Op. 6. 
Studées;— Bertini, in 8 minor. Op. 32, No. 6. (Augener 6084.) LIST B. 
Gurlitt, in r. Op. 141, No. 15. (A ugener 6158.) ~e4 Augener’s Edition No. 5181, net 1s. 
Pieces :— Reinecke, Sonatina inp. Op. 47, No. 2. First movement. Studies:—Hiller, in & minor. Op. 15, No. 4. (Augener 8r78a.) 
(Augener 8349.) Clementi, in s flat. No. 5 of ‘‘Gradus.” 
Raff, Fleurette. Op. 75, No. 1. Bach, Gigue in r, from Suite anglaise, ws 0 - . 
een a Aa A _ . Pieces: — Mendelssohn, No. 2, in 8 minor, of “ Characteristic Pieces. 
HIGHER DIVISION. Op. 7. (Augener 5063.) 
LIST A. Augener’s Edition No. 5174, net 1s. Chopin, Nocturne in F sharp. Op. 15, No. 2. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, in F minor. Op. 66, No. 18. (Augener 6535.) Schumann, No. 11, in b, of ** Papillons.” Op. 2. (Augener 8406.) 
Bertini, in a. Op. 29 No. ro. (Augener 6083.) LIST C. 
Pieces : — Haydn, Sonata in & flat. First movement. Augener’s Edition No. 5182, net 1s. 
Mendelssohn, Barcarolle in a major. | Studies:Czerny, in a. Op. 239, No. 24. 
LIST B. Augener’s Edition No. 5175, net 1s. | Bach, Allemande in & minor, from “‘ Partita,” No, 6. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 194, No. 10. (Augener 6557.) | Moscheles, in A flat. Op. 70, No.9. (Angener 62454.) 
Heller, Prelude in 8, Op. 81, No. 11. (Augener 6472.) Pieces: — Hummel, Sonata in F minor. Op. 20. First movement 
Pieces :—Schumann. No. 1, in a, of “ Bunte Blatter.” Op. go. Mozart, Gigue in G 
Jensen, ‘ Sehnsucht.” No, 5 of Op. 8, Book I. (Augener 81852.) | Nicodé, Barcarolle in F sharp. Op. 13, No. 3. 


Op. 82. 
(Augener 6473.) 





THE PUBLISHERS recommend the following Text Books as likely to prove useful in preparing for the Examinations of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music :— 
THEORY OF MUSIC— 
Prof. NIECKS, ‘“ Introduction to the Elements of Music,’’ Augener’s Edition No. g180a, bound, net 1/-. 
Prof. F. PETERSON’S **CATECHISM OF MUSIC,” Augener’s Edition No. 10103, bound, net 2/-. 
Prof. EBENEZER PROUT'S ‘*‘ HARMONY, its Theory and Practice,’’ Augener’s Edition No. 9182, bound, net 5/-. 
Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S “* COUNTERPOINT, Strict and Free,’’ Augener's Edition No. 9183, bound net 5/-. 
PIANOFORTE SCALES, etc.—‘* Complete Scales, Chords and Arpeggios,"’ Augener's Edition No. I, net 2/-. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES—A. SCHMITT, “ Preparatory Exercises,’ Augener’s Edition No. » net 6d. 


" AUGENER Ltd., London: 199, Regent St, and 6, New Burlington St., W.; City Branch :—22, Newgate St., E.C. 








